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Eno, THE Karin CHIEF, 


Eno’s kraal, or great place, was situated in a lovely spot, waving with 
Indian corn in all its feathery grace. Ere we entered the hamlet, the 
chief’s counsellors advanced to ask us if we brought news from the 
Inkosi Inkolu; but we replied we had merely come to visit the great 
chief. We then learned that Eno was extremely ill, but were soon told 
that he desired to see us, and we made our way to his hut—a habitation 
resembling a huge beehive, about fifteen feet in diameter and seven or 
eight feet high, the framework of which was thatched with a coarse, 
long grass, and supported by two or three stout poles; the door was 
formed of wicker-work; the floor made of broken anthills, wetted and 


pounded quite fine, then spread, dried, polished, and smeared with cow- 
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dung. All this is done by women. In cold weather a fire is lit in a 
hole formed in the centre of the hut, and when codking is required, 
three stones are so placed as to support an iron pot, the smoke finding 
vent through the door. So dense was the smoke in Eno’s hut that 
after creeping into it through the low doorway, we could at ‘first see 
nothing ; but after awhile we discerned the venerable and good old chief, 
for he had long been a faithful ally to the British government, lying on a 
mat, with a kaross over him. 

The last time I had seen him, some months previously, had been at 
a large meeting of Kafir chiefs at Fort Peddie. Now the hand of death 
was evidently upon him; but though much emaciated he was the wreck 
of a superb man. He was upwards of ninety years of age: this had 
been gathered from cireumstances connected with dates of former 
governorships, for Kafirs scarcely ever know their ages. Raising himself 
up in a sitting position, one of his wives leaning behind him to support 
him, he recognised the voice of Captain W. at once, and beckoned 
to him to approach. Having known thateffieer for many years, the aged 
chief kissed his hand with much respect. 7With Eno’s permission we then 
summoned the interpreter, and through him the chief asked many questions. 

He desired to know if our great chief (the Queen) had sent to inquire 
after him: the only answer we ould give him was, that we were sure 
Her Majesty wished all the chiefs well as long ms they were friendly like 
him; as for many years he had advised his peggle and the neighbouring 
tribes to keep faith with England. 

While he was speaking, Stock erept into the hut, and, going up to 
the aged chief, shook hands with him. Eno looked up and smiled, 
evidently pleased to see his son, and turuing ‘to us said, this was his heir, 
and he hoped we would be kind to him. ‘Steek then evidently informed 
his father of our visit to his (Stock’s) kraal, as the old man evinced 
his satisfaction by attempting to imitate the «antics of the young warriors 
on their initiation, and again desired the imterpreter to tell us of the 
pleasure our visit gave him. 

During the conversation we took a survey of ‘lis dwelling. Several 
assegais were stuck in the roof, and amongst themavas an old-fashioned 
English sword, the gift of some “ great #oldier;” whose name Eno had 
forgotten. Rude specimens of English eredkery were visible among 
the gourds and calabashes, and in a gouril mear him was his medicinc— 
a decoction of herbs, with some kind of wood scraped into it. Primitive 
instruments for cupping lay near: these were a knife, flattened and very 
sharp at the end, anda small horn with a hole in the top. But how 
the air was exhausted in this machine I could not discover, nor could 
I understand how any medical attendant could recommend bleeding for 
so aged and emaciated a creature as Eno. 

One of our party gave the chief a new crown-piece, with which he 
seemed delighted; and soon afterwards some of his wives came in and 
presented us with some milk, asking at the same time for basella (a 
present). Luckily we had brought some ‘tobacco with us, and the 
exchange of gifts having taken place, we rose to go, but the old man 
would not hear of it, until our horses had had a feed of grass, and 
“rolled,” after being “ off-saddled.” We told him they had had their 
“roll” and their feed without their saddles, to which he answered, 
“Good; now they will carry you home.” 

Alltravellers in South Africa halt at certain distances on the journey 
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for the purpose of resting their cattle. ‘The first step is to S off-saddle :” 
this done, the animal rolls himself on the grass or in the dust, and 
rising much refreshed, is ‘‘ knee-haltered :” this is managed by drawing 
up one of the fore-legs by means of a reim, or thong, fastened to the 
animal’s head; he is thus prevented from running off, though he may 
roam to certain limits, and a regular Cape horse on three legs is not 
always easy to catch, even by a mounted man on a beast free from 
the ligature. However, knee-haltering is preferable to tethering, and 
when starting for a journey with the reim knotted to his head-stall, the 
sagacious creafure knows that a good day’s work lies before him, and 
sets out with becoming spirit and resolution. 

We were just quitting Eno’s kraal when one of his younger sons 
appeared. This youth was not an agreeable object; he was designated 
the “ white Kafir,” from his being, so to speak, piebald. Such phenomena 
occasionally present themselves in Kafirland: these poor creatures more 
resemble lepers than anything else, and are looked upon by the rest 
of the tribe as unsightly and odious in every way. He was indeed a 
remarkable contrast to his fellows. The Kafir is, generally speaking, 
a very fine creature—tall, graceful, and perfectly dignified; and though 
his hair is woolly, his nose sometimes, though not invariably, flat, and 
his lips thick, yet his head is well set on his shoulders, his teeth perfect 
in shape and colour, and his eyes large and lustrous; his skin is of a 
chocolate colour, shining with an unguent of red clay mixed with grease, 
as a preservative, especially in summer, against the flies and insects. 
A Kafir thinks it undignified to move these creatures from his face, 
and you will often see the ‘bronzed cheek studded with flies, no attempt 
being made to drive themsaway. 

The costume of the Kafir is highly graceful: it consists of a kaross, 
or mantle, made of the skins of jackals sewn together by the women, 
whose only working implements are a ‘thorn and the entrails of animals 
stretched into a fine kind of twine. The kaross of the chiefs is of tiger- 
skin ; and although the Kafirs do not generally bury their dead, their chiefs 
are usually interred in the kaross. 

Before, however, entering into further particulars in these matters, 
I must add that on bidding Eno farewell he requested us to convey a 
friendly message to the governor, and wished us »good-bye with every 
demonstration of regard and good will. Thisaged chief died soon after 
the breaking out of the war in 1846. On his deathbed he made his 
son Stock promise to “sit still,” and not join in ‘the war against the 
English ; however, Stock disobeyed his father’s commands, and in three 
months joined the war party with his. tribe. 

As soon as Eno was dead, ihe Lieuwtemant-Governor desired the com- 
mandant of Fort Peddie to proceed to the chief's kraal with an offer 
to bury him according to the custom of the English. On the offer 
being made, Stock seemed much flattered by the proposal, and called a 
council of his “great men.” These decided on declining the compliment 
paid to their deceased chief, but promised that the body should be interred 
ina manner as nearly resembling the English custom as possible. ‘They 
buried him, however, in the cattle-kraal, the ground frequently appro- 
priated to the reception of such honoured remains. When a chief dies, 
his nearest relatives shave their heads in token of mourning. 

A few words more about the Kafir costume. The kaross is worn with the 
hairy part towards the body in cold weather : in summer the natives living 
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near the English border sometimes adopt the coloured coverlet manus 
factured at Manchester; but the custom of the people is to go naked 
with the exception of some rings, and occasionally a girdle round the 
waist, and brass bangles on the wrists. Round the throat is worn a 
necklace of beads, mingled with wolf's teeth, the latter as charms against 
evil. The girdle round the waist is usually the “girdle of famine.” 
being worn on long journeys when food may not be readily met with: 
by tightening the ligature the pangs of hunger are lessened. ’ 

A Kafir seldom travels without his bundle of assegais and his knob krerrie 
—the latter a war-club with a heavy knob at the top. Thevassegai is about 
five feet long, being a shaft of wood with a sharp blade at the end (see 
‘Home Friend,’ No. 62). Great skill and grace are exercised in throwing 
this weapon to the distance of fifty or sixty yards; it is alike the ware 
spear of the Kafir, and his knife, used in hunting or for the domestic pur. 
poses of shaving, cutting up his meat, &e. So unerring is the aim of the 


Karim Woman 


Kafir marksman, that I nave seen one, at the distance of fifty yards, hurl the 
point of his weapon into a roll of tobacco fixed to a tree. When engaged 
at close quarters, they break the shaft of the assegai and use it as a sword. 

The women of Kafirland are, when young, rather pretty; some, 
especially the Tambookies,* are positively handsome, and all have 


* A race to the north of the frontier. This tribe 1s considered royal, and 
alone worthy of giving wives to chiefs. The son of the Tambookie wife is 
always the heir. 
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good eyes and teeth. Their dress is of leather, rendered pliable by 
braiding, as their mode of preparing it is called, and the vandyked 
podice is adorned with beads; a heavy buckskin cap, overlaid with beads, 
covers the head on state occasions, but in general men and women are 
bareheaded ; ample necklaces of beads, wolf's teeth, &c., and innumerable 
brass bangles, manufactured in Birmingham, adorn the slender wrists of 
these elegantly-formed women, and in cold weather a leather mantle 
envelopes the figure. When girls reach a marriageable age, a long strap 
ornamented with brass buttons is appended to the back of the mantle, 
and this custom appears to bear some reference to the girdle adopted 
by the Israelitish maidens at the same period of life. 

The women perform all the agricultural labour ; the young men occupy 
their time in hunting and stealing from the English settlers; and the 
old men and boys tend the cattle, which are almost objects of worship 
with the Kafir, who hoards them as a miser does his gold, adding to his 
stock whenever he can do so, by foul means or fair. 

Kafirs do not keep sheep in general, though they will carry off their 
neighbours’ flocks for food. The goats, which are numerous, are tended 
by the women, who in war-time carry assegais for the defence of their 
charge. 

It reminds one of what we read of the patriarchal times to see the 
herds coming homewards from the hills at sunset; some of the women 
with their calabashes on their heads after drawing water, others grinding 
corn between two stones, the elder ones preparing the fires for the cooking 
of the millet, or parched corn, which they boil with milk, and in the 
season of green corn roasting the fruitful pods before the ashes. The 
food of these people consists chiefly of corn, milk, water-melons, pumpkins, 
wild roots, honey, and sometimes locusts; these last they roast. ‘Their 
beverage is occasionally a species of beer made from honey, and they 
delight in smoking tobacco, or dagha, a kind of hemp. 

The Kafirs have no idea of a Creator, but believe in the agency of evil 
spirits: in order, therefore, to avert storms, rains, and droughts, they 
propitiate a class of men called “rain-makers,” or “ witch-doctors.” 
Although the people have a superstitious dread of these men, who pretend, 
also, to the gift of prophecy, the chiefs can scarcely be so thoroughly 
imposed on, for the rain-makers are completely the creatures of the 
chiefs ; and when a poor wretch falls under the displeasure of his chief, 
the doctor manages to fix the crime of witchcraft upon him, and so causes 
his property to be confiscated, and the victim tortured to death by a slow 
fire, his head being smeared with honey to attract the ants, and his limbs 
bound by thongs. 

The Kafirs are very cruel to their sick and aged relatives ; and when 
any one is pronounced to be in a dying state, he is removed to the 
bush, and left either to sink by degrees from illness or starvation, or 
to be torn in pieces by wolves or jackals. A mother will constantly bury 
her children alive ; and if the poor things manage to creep out of the 
grave and return to their unnatural parent, they are reburied. I have 
heard of the sick and aged recovering while in the bush, to which they 
have been driven in their extremity. When they come back to the kraal 
they resume their occupations as though nothing had happened. 

Such are some of the incidents in Kafirland: many others may be derived 
from tle language and habits of the people, and from the scenery of their 
beautiful country. J. W. 
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Ten pair of gallows, which were set up in divers places of the City, 
viz., Aldgate, Blanchapelton, Grass Street,* Leadenhall, before each of 
the City counters, at Newgate, St. Martin’s, Aldersgate, and Bishopsgate, 
promised; in the morning, of the day that ended so auspiciously, a short 
shrift and a long halter. They were placed on wheels, so as to be moved 
from street. to street and from door to door, where it was understood the 
delinquents were to be executed. But though the factious citizens 
escaped the peril, they suffered after in being deprived of their favourite 
May games, and from that evil May-day the great Maypole of St. 
Andrew’s (called Undershaft, from the pole topping the church). hung 
ungarlanded under the pents of the houses until the third year of the 
reign of Edward VI., when, upon a. disposition to re-exalt it, a fanatic 
clergyman. preached at St.. Paul’s Gross a diseourse, which led to its final 
aoom. 


* Gracechurch Street. 
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“T heard his sermon,” says Stow, “‘ and I saw the effect. that followed ; for 
in the afternoone of that present Sunday, the neighbours and tenants to the 
said bridge (Rochester Bridge in the ward of Lime Street), over whose doors the 
said shaft had laine, after they had dined, to make themselves strong, gathered 
more helpe, and with great labour raising the shaft from the hookes (whereon 
it had rested two-and-thirty yeeres) ; they sawed it in pieces, every man 
taking for his share so much as had layne over his doore and stall, the length 
of his house, and they of the alley divided. amongst them so much as had 
laine over their alley gate. Thus was this idoll (as he termed it) mangled 
and after. burned.” 

Moorfields continued to maintain its character of: the City playground 
till near the beginning of the. present century, being likewise the resort 
of mountebanks, quack-doetors, and keepers of petty gambling-stalls : 
and here, it is stated, that Whitfield preached with such effect as “ to 
steal from a neighbouring charlatan the greater part of his numerous 
admirers, in defiance of the eloquence of the doctor and the witty’sallies 
of his pied attendant.’”* 

The old house represented in the preceding woodcut is a relie of 
Moorfields in the days of James I.; and to judge by the ornamentation 
of its stuccoed gables, has been a place of some pretension as a taverr 
and ordinary, such as were in vogue in the above reign. Originally 
it stood among a few houses, which at the beginning of the seventeenti: 
century constituted a straggling suburb outside Cripplegate. 

To resume the course of the wall after the discursive indulgence of a 
long holiday among: the pastimes of old London. Some remains of the 
ancient masonry still show themselves in the churchyard-wall of St. Botolphi 
without: Bishopsgate. On the opposite side of Bishopsgate Street, an 
inscription, surmounted by a carving of a mitre, marks the spot where 
the gate formerly stood. ‘The erection of Bishopsgate has been ascribed 
to Erkenwald, Bishop of London, in the year 675; but there is no positive 
record in reference to it dating earlier than the year 1210, when it is 
mentioned in a deed connected with the sale, by William Blund to the 
wardens of’ London Bridge, of certain lands identified as lying without 
Bishopsgate. Again, in 1235, it is mentioned in a charter of the 
neighbouring hospital of St. Mary. In the reign of Henry III. the 
merchants of the Steel Yard, in consideration of valuable privileges, 
undertook to keep this gate in repair, aud to provide for its defence as 
often. as it should be assaulted by enemies to the city. It was rebuilt 
under their charge in the year 1479, and the new edifiee was adorned with 
several statues. Over the south entrance was a mitred figure, supposed 
to have represented Erkenwald. On the north side, a figure, distinguished 
by a shaven chin from the other, which wore the long beard of the-Saxon 
prelates, was understood to be William, the Norman bishop, who obtained 
for the citizens in 1067 the charter from the Conqueror, in confirmation of 
the privileges enjoyed by them under Edward the Confessor. On either 
side of this figure was that of a Saxon king—the one supposed to represent 
Alfred, and the other that of his son-in-law Ealdred, whom he appointed 
custodian of the city. 

Bishopsgate, which had long been m a ruinous state, was: rebuilt: as 
late as 1731. A fact noticed by Dr. Mills on the removal’ of the wall 
contiguous to this gate—viz., that the foundations of the former were 
upwards of four-feet’ deeper than those of the latter—indicates that the 
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gate had not been one of those contemporary with the original wall of 
the city. From this spot London Wall was continued in a south-easterly 
direction between Houndsditch and Camomile Street and Bevis Marks, its 
course being indicated by a slight elevation of the ground, and fragments 
of the masonry are still to be traced in the cellars of some of the houses 
that stand upon its course. 

Aldgate, the next in succession, is understood to have been so designated 
as the eald, or old, gate from its antiquity, as one of the original gates 
of the city, in connection with the vicinal way, which is presumed 
to have met the Pretorian way at the point where the trajectus, or 
ferry, communicated with the opposite side of the Thames. This gate 
is referred to in a charter of Edgar, granting to the association called 
Knighton Guild, certain lands bounded on the west by Eald Gate—a 
token of the antique designation of this portal as early as the middle 
of the tenth century. Like Queenhythe, it was appropriated as a demesne 
of the Queen Consort, as appears by a grant of Matilda, wife to Henry I., 
to the priory of the Holy Trinity, which gives to this establishment all 
the soke or franchise, and all customs belonging to the port of Aldgate. 
Nightingale Lane, East Smithfield—a corruption of Knighton Guild 
Lane—is an existing memorial of the locality of the above-mentioned 
fraternity. This society was composed of thirteen distinguished knights, 
who, for good service to the king and realm, prayed the king to grant 
them a certain portion of land on the east verge of the city, then 
lying waste and deserted on account of the heavy service exacted of the 
former occupants. The plea of the knights was admitted on condition 
that they, each of them, should victoriously accomplish three combats—one 
above the ground, one under ground, and the third in the water—all 
of which they fulfilled; but we are not enlightened as to the manner 
of the gnome-like part of the performance under ground. After this 
they maintained a course with spears against all comers in East Smithfield, 
with great honour to themselves. 

Their bounds included all the ground now occupied by East Smithfield 
and St. Katherine’s Docks, and extended northwards to Bishopsgate, 
taking in both sides of Aldgate as far as the Bars. On the south they 
held a jurisdiction of as much of the Thames as could be.compassed by a 
horseman riding into the river at low water as far as he might, and 
throwing a spear or lance, whose pitch determined the river boundary. 
The ward of Portsoken* now represents the jurisdiction of the ancient 
guild, whose members in 1115 surrendered all their lands and soke to 
the priory of the Holy Trinity; in right of which assignment the prior 
of that house was admitted to be an alderman of the city, which right 
was continued until the dissolution of the priory, when the representation 
of the ward fell into secular hands. 

In 1215 the barons, arrayed against King John, proceeded from their 
camp at Ware, and entered the city at Aldgate, taking possession of the 
gate. They then rifled the religious houses within the gate, and in their 
impartiality fell to demolishing the houses of the Jews of Aldgate—a 
neighbourhood still haunted by the tenacious Israelites. To fortify the 
gate, whose ruinous condition had probably afforded them a ready access 
to the city, they took the materials of the dilapidated tenements for its 
repair, and it appears to have been entirely reconstructed at this time, 


* The soke or franchise of the gate—i.e. Aldgate. 
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being strongly arched, with bulwarks of Caen stone and the small Flanders 
tile, then introduced as building materials. 

The city was again assaulted at this point in the reign of Edward IV., 
by the bastard Falconbridge, after being repulsed on the Thames’ side 
by the bravery of the citizens. He had likewise attempted in vain to force 
the gates of Bishopsgate, Cripplegate, and Aldersgate; and here he 
succeeded only so far as to fall into a snare, for the porteullis being 
dropped, those who had obtained entrance were cut off and slain, and the 
citizens having got reinforcements from the Tower, sallied forth in pursuit 


‘of the others, slaying and taking prisoners to their entire discomfiture, 


their leader being compelled to take ship and effect a precipitate escape. 
Edward, whose policy favoured the citizens, took occasion to distinguish 
their good service by conferring the honour of knighthood upon the 
mayor, John Stocton, the recorder, and twelve of the aldermen, the public- 
spirited John Crosbie being one of the number. 

In 1607, Aldgate was rebuilt by the famous Martin Bond, who was 
commander of the camp at Tilbury when this country was threatened by 
the Spanish Armada. In digging for the foundations at this time, several 
Roman coins were found under the gate, and two of them were imitated in 
carved medallions for the decoration of the new edifice. The ancient build- 
ing was one of the seven double gates, having two portcullises. ‘The suc- 
ceeding erection was a single gate, with a postern for foot passengers ; 
but in 1734 a second postern was added. A statue of James I. appeared 
on the east side of the gate, in gilt armour, with a lion and chained 
unicorn, couchant, at his feet; on the west side was a gilt figure of 
Fortune seated on a globe, with a prosperous sail swelling over her head, 
under which device were the royal arms, with the motto, “ Dieu et mon 
Droit—Vivat Rex ;”’ on the south side was the emblem of Peace, bearing 
in one hand a dove, and a gilt wreath in the other; aud on the north the 
emblem of Charity. Over the arch was inscribed— 

“Senatus Populusque Londinensis 
fecit 1609 
Humfrey Weld Mayor.” 

The upper battlements displayed two armed figures in threatening attitude. 

The Lord Mayors’ carvers had the use of the apartments over the 
gate; afterwards they were let to the charity-school founded by Sir John 
Tash. When this gate was finally demolished, some features of it were 
preserved by being built into a house at Bethual Green. 

From Aldgate the wall ran direct towards the Tower, Goodman’s Fields 
lying eastward outside the wall. Of these fields, Stow informs us, in his 
homely way, “one Trolop, and afterwards Goodman, were the farmers 
there,” the fields being a farm “ belonging to the said nunrie (St. Clare) ; 
at the which time I myself,” says he, ‘in my youth have fetched manye a 
halfe peny worth of milk, and never had less than three ale pints for 
a halfe peny in the summer, nor less than one ale quart for a halfe peny 
in the winter, alwaies hot from the kine.” * 

The abbey of the sisters Minoresses of St. Mary, of the order of St. Clare, 
was founded by licence, bearing date The twenty-first of Edward L., for 
the reception of certain nuns brought here. by ‘Blanch, Queen of Navarre. 
A charter of the ninth of Edward II. quits them of tallage, on account 
of their lands and tenements in the city of London, In another charter of 


* Survaie. 
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the fourteenth of Edward II., they are confirmed in certain messuages 
belonging to them in the Vintry, in Wood Street, Lad ‘Lane, Old Fish 
Street, Lombard ‘Street, ‘Christchurch Street, and Shirburgh Lane, being 
the gifts of “divers well-affected persons.” In the first of Henry IV., 
the manor of Apeldercome was granted to the prioress, and in the 
twenty-second of Henry VI. a messuage called the Herteshorne, in the 
parish of St. Mary Matfelon, was added by Nicholas Walshe. After the 
dissolution, the house was given to John Clark, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
for his residence, and he was buried in ‘the church of the Minorites, 


but his remains ‘were afterwards translated to the church at Aldgate, 


where there is an inscription in brass to his memory. 

In 1552 the house came into possession, by patent ‘from Edward VI., 
of Henry, Duke of Suffolk, It was then called the Minory House,* 
and ‘hence the name of the present street of the Minories. The church 
of the Holy Trinity is understeed to eccupy the site of the Abbey church, 
and near it was the burial-ground of the nuns of St.'Clare. Here some 
workmen employed in digging foundations for buildings in Haydon Square, 
in May 1853, came upon a sarcophagus of late Roman workmanship—a 
vestige of the vast cemetery before described, which stretched eastward 
of the city. The sarcophagus is five feet two inches in length, two feet 


RoMAN SARCOPHAGUS, 


in breadth, and three feet mn depth. It appears to have been worked into 
a wall, as the back is quite plain. The face of the sarcophagus is orna- 
mented by a series of ogee or reeded bands, and in the centre is a 
medallion of the bust of a youth in relief, the head 
turned so as to present a profile of marked cha- 
racter and expression. ‘The bust displays the upper 
folds of a tunic. The lid of the sarcophagus is 
coped and ornamented with a foliaged pattern. The 
ends of the cist are each carved with a basket 
containing fruit. ‘The lid was secured by four 
iren clamps, which appear to have been fixed at a 
period subsequent to the original use of the sar- 
cophagus. The workmen, imagining the cist to 
contain ‘treasure, broke ‘the lid by violent means, and thus greatly 


* Cotton MS. Julius, b. 9. 
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damaged the monument. Within was found a leaden coffin,.the lid of 
which is ornamented with an embossed wheel and reed pattern in the 
upper part, and below are two whole and two half lozenges, containing 
escallop shells. On removing this lid, which had not been soldered, 
were found bones, pronounced by a medical gentleman who examined the 
skull, &c., to have been those of a child not exceeding the age of eight 
ears. 

. Near the spot where the sarcophagus was found, a third brass coin of 
Valens was picked up. This fine relic of Roman London is now deposited 
in the British Museum. A considerable vestigeof London Wall still exists 
at the back of :the houses in America Oreseent on the west side of the 
Minories. In this aspect it presents a mass of regular masonry, with 
indications of some openings, which have subsequently been filled up. 
The inner side of ‘the wall forms ihe ‘back of the hemp warehouse 
belonging to Mr. Atkinson. “Here ‘the wail \is ypreserved in its entire 
elevation, being «crowned by a parapet, leaving a space of three feet of 
the interior thickness as a covered stand for the defenders. ‘The ware- 
house is divided by three floors, the first of which ‘isyraised about four feet 
from the ground, and :concedls the "base of the wall. ‘Immediately above 
this floor are some irregular insertions-of Roman tile. 
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The accompanying view 1s from the second floor. Here are two arched 
recesses, or rather openings, for the backs have been filled up with rubbled 
masonry, which accounts for the appearance on the outside as seen from 
America Crescent. Those arches are about five feet wide, splaying inward. 
The most perfect of those openings is formed of a keyed arch, seemingly 
of the fifteenth century. It is not easy to determine for what purpose 
they may have been intended, whether they had been planned as 
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embrasures for cannon which were to be planted upon a stage at this 
level, or otherwise opened for the purpose of windows to some building 
formerly connected with the wall. The face in which these openings 
appear is composed of ragged stones, chalk, and flint, partially repaired 
with modern brickwork. 

Close to this vestige 1s the site of the house of Crutched Friars, part 
of which 1s now occupied by Milbourne’s Almshouses. The Crutched, 


Sn eng ime 
MILBOURNE’s ALMSHOUSES. 
Crotched, or Crossed Fnars—Frates Sanctee Crucis—was an order assem- 
bled by Gerard, Prior of St. Mary de Morello, at Bologna. They 
appeared here in 1244, somewhat in the manner of the beggar in ‘Gil 
Blas,’ who solicited alms from behind a blunderbuss, declaring their 
privilege, from the Pope, of exemption from being reproached by anybody, 
and that they had power to excommunicate those who should presume to 
reprove them. They claimed of the opulent a house to live in; and two 
citizens, Ralph Hosier and Walter Sabernes, had the complaisance not 
only to provide for them, but likewise to take up their badge—at first 
an iron cross, which the friars carried in hand, but afterwards exchanged 
for one of silver. In like manner their frock, which originally was grey, 
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was changed for one of a blue colour, on which 
of red stuff. 

After the Dissolution, their house was granted by Henry VIII. to 
Sir Thomas Wyat—Anthony Wood's delight of the Muses, the friend and 
brother in poetry of Henry, Earl of Surrey—who built a mansion on 
part of its site. This house was afterwards the residence of John, Lord 
Lumley, a distinguished warrior at the battle of Flodden Field. 

The hall of the friars came into use as a manufactory of drinking-glasses, 
and was consumed by fire in 1575. The site of the almshouses was pur- 
chased of the friars by Sir John Milbourne, draper, and Mayor of London 
in 1521, previous to the Dissolution. This was a plot of ground just within 
the wall of London. The houses are constructed of brick and timber ; 
and over the gate is sculptured in stone a representation of the Assumption 
of the Virgin, the figure of the Virgin being supported by six angels 
in a cloud of glory, under which was inscribed—*‘ Ad laudem Dei et 
gloriose Virginis Marre, hoc opus erexit Dominus Jonannes MILBourN 
Miles et Aldermau hujus civitatis, a.p. 1535.” This inscription is now 
replaced by a painted board, in which the dedication is omitted. 

The houses were for thirteen aged poor men and the wives of such as 
had them. ‘They were to enjoy those dwellings rent free, and two shillings 
and fourpence was allowed to each of them on the first day of every month 
for ever. In the will of the founder, bearing date the 8th day of Decem- 
ber, thirty-sixth Henry VIII., is specified the conditions under which the 
charity is bestowed, viz., that the occupants of the said almshouses are 
to be brethren or sisters of the Drapers’ Company, or, failing such; other 
householders of the parish of St. Edmund’s in Lombard Street, or St. Bar- 
tholomew’s the Little, were eligible to supply the deficiency, &c. 

Sir John Milbourne, who was.a benefactor of the Crutched Friars, was 
buried in their church, where his tomb was erected previous to his demise, 
and a solemn obit was appointed there during the lifetime of himself 
and of his wife, Dame Johan, and after his decease to be also kept in the 
said church by the said friars for their souls. 

The remains of fifteen towers spoken of by FitzStephen were still 
in existence within the space of a century. One of those, situated on 
the west side of Houndsditch, nearly opposite Gravel Lane, is described 
by Dr. Woodward. It was twenty-six feet in height, and was still used as a 
habitation. Another, which stood about eighty paces further to the south- 
east towards Aldgate, was about the height of the former, and continued 
quite sound. 

Those towers were constructed in the Roman manner, the masonry 
being intersected by layers or bands of tile; and the latter remained 
perfect, while the stone was corroded by the tooth of time. In Wood- 
ward's time the largest fragment of the wall was in a place called the 
Vineyard, behind the Minories, but this has entirely disappeared. 


was worked a cross 


Aun! little think the gay, licentious proud, 
How many drink the cup 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery. . . . How many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind. 
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THE JANIZARIES. 


A JaNIzarRy. 


Some of our younger readers may have observed that, in the history 
of Europe, during the last few centuries, wherever mention oecurs of 
the arms of Turkey, frequent allusion is made to the Janizaries. Even 
during the first quarter of the present century the name constantly recurs. 
It is so long, however, since the Janizaries have ceased to be mentioned 
as a body of living men, exercising a considerable influence—not merely 
within the limits of the Ottoman Empire, but throughout the whole 
of the east.of Europe—that it may not be amiss to give a brief outline of 
their history. 

At the present day, every state in Europe maintains a standing army of 
paid troops; but this system is comparatively a modern one. In the 
middle ages almost every man of property found it necessary to study 
the science of self-defenee, in order that he might keep what he had 
got. If his country were invaded, or if his sovereign attempted foreign 
aggression, it became his duty, either to erect his standard, or to follow 
that of his master. Often enough, even while engaged in the field, 
his only pay was the pillage of a hostile country, or the spoils of the 
enemy slain in battle; and when the campaign was ended, he doffed 
the military attire, and returned to his ordinary occupation. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century, Amurath I., surnamed 
the Conqueror, the grandson of Osman, the founder of the Ottoman 


Empire, surrounded ‘the newly-acquired throne by a body of paid 
troops. 
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Osman, the emir of a barbarian horde from Eastern Asia, ‘had, in 1299, 
invaded Asia Minor, and after a long course of victories, succeeded, 
before his death, in converting Prusa, the chief city of Bithynia, into a 
Mohammedan capital. His son, Orchan, having been invited ‘to aid the 
Greeks against the Latins, extended his arms into the Thracian Chersonesus. 

Having onee obtained a footing’ in Europe, he left an easy task to 
his son Murad,‘or Amurath, who subdued, without ‘resistance, the whole 
of Thrace, from ‘the Hellespont to Mount Hemus (the Balkan), and 
made Adrianople his seat of government. He contented himself, how- 
ever, with the subordinate title of Viceroy, allowing Constantinople to 
remain the capital of a shadowy empire. From Adrianople he extended 
his inroads as far as the Sclavonian provinces, between the Danube and 
the Adriatic, subduing the warlike tribes who had so often insulted the 
majesty of the Eastern Empire. 

Dominion which had thus been acquired by force, could by force only 
be> retained ; and as it was his object, for purposes of ‘self-aggrandize- 
ment, to comply with the proselytizing precepts of the Koran, he found 
it necessary to enrol a standing army, the first, as we have said, which 
modern Europe had known. From the Christian prisoners whom he had 
taken from the Greeks, he selected a fifth, whom he compelled to embrace 
Mohammedanism and instructed in the discipline of war. The body of 
men thus raised were called “Janizaries,” or Genizers,a Turkish word 
signifying “new soldiers.” They were trained to warlike exercises, 
and being united under a common leader, and having war for their 
only oceupation, ‘they were soon ‘taught to regard their new profession 
with enthusiasm, and to esteem -conquest and the favour of their prince 
as fit objects to which they should devote their lives. No wonder then 
that they became the strength and pride of the Ottoman armies. 

Supported by these troops, the Ottoman leaders extended their arms ; 
and on the 29th May, 1458, the execrable Mohammed II. passed in 
triumph through the gates of Constantinople, converted the church of 
St. Sophia into a mosque, and made that city the capital of an empire, 
which included the whole of Asia on this side of Mount Taurus, together 
with all the European provinces -which had formerly belonged to the 
eastern division of ‘the Roman Empire. The Christian emperor, Con- 
stautine Paleologus, was found buried beneath a heap of'slain; and 
the Janizaries claimed the honour and reward of having killed him. But 
these unscrupulous guards, “each of whom,’ says a Byzantine historian, 
“‘was robust as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, and equal in battle to 
any ten of the race of ordinary mortals,” did not long remain unconscious 
of the power and influence which they possessed. Within thirty years, 
Bajuzet II. was indebted to them for his elevation to the imperial dignity. 
Indeed, throughout the Ottoman ‘history, the Janizaries, like the Roman 
soldiers at the period when that empire was in its decline, often made 
and unmade their rulers at their mere :caprice. Valiant soldiers of the 
empire they certainly might have been, but not trusty servants of the 
sovereign. Did a sultan show any symptom of jealousy of their :ever- 
increasing power, and attempt any alteration in their constitution, the ten- 
deney of which was to limit their influence, he was unscrupulously deposed, 
imprisoned, and strangled. In every crisis where unusual vigour was 
needed, the Janizaries thwarted the wisest councils by impudence, mutiny, 
or open rebellion. For example: im the year 1796, the Sultan Selim III. 
evinced a determination to attempt some changes in the organization 
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of the military force of the empire. It was resolved to raise a new 
body of troops, who were to be instructed in European tactics, and to 
hold in check the insolent soldiery, who had so often usurped all but the 
imperial name. In the contemplated change, the Janizaries foresaw the 
extinction of their influence, and having determined upon a revolt, 
they waited only for an occasion and a leader. The latter they found 
in the person of Mousa Pacha, a minister of the sultan, of whom it may 
be said with truth, that dissimulation, turbulence, and ferocity were 
among the most amiable points in his character. The result was that 
the Janizaries rose in revolt, and the treacherous Mousa Pacha persuaded 
the sultan, that if he ordered the execution of his ministry all would be 
well. The ministry, seven in number, were forthwith strangled, and 
their heads were on the following morning presented to the rebels. 
On the evening of that day, however (the anniversary of the capture of 
Constantinople, by Mohammed IT.), Selim ITI. had ceased to reign, and, 
after having been imprisoned for about a year, shared the fate of his 
ministers. It is some consolation to find that Mousa Pacha met with 
the reward of his crimes, being beheaded not long after his weak and un- 
fortunate master. 

Mustafa, surnamed Bairactar, the avenger of Selim III. and prime 
vizier of Mahmoud II., arranged a second plan for reforming the Jani- 
zaries and stripping them of their power; but this attempt failed, like 
the last: the Janizaries rose in open insurrection, and for several days 
the city was devastated by fire and sword. Upwards of three thousand 
bodies were found in the streets, and an immense number perished in 
the flames. The body of Bairactar was discovered under the ruins of 
a magazine, to which he had fled for refuge, but which had been blown 
up, and was hung up with the head downwards, as a warning to all 
future meddlers with the privileged order. Thus, in the course of 
eighteen months, there had been three revolutions in the same capital, 
two sultans had been deposed, and the streets of the city had flowed 
with the best blood of the empire ; the turbulence of the Janizaries remain- 
ing intact. 

This event happened on the 14th November, 1808, and for some 
years afterwards the Janizaries appeared to have been, all but in name, 
the sovereigns of the capital. In 1822, however, the frequent murders 
and frightful disorders of which they were guilty, together with the 
discovery of a plot for a general massacre of the Christians, led to the 
issuing of a decree levelled at the Janizaries, in which the sultan 
threatened, unless immediate stop was put to such atrocious proceedings, 
to abandon the capital, taking with him his two sons; and to leave 
Constantinople to be ruled by ruffians, whose enormities made it a dis- 
grace to him to continue on the throne. This energetic proclamation 
was not without effect, and the city regained some degree of tranquillity. 
The sultan, however, determined to do his utmost to rid himself of the 
intolerable yoke, if possible, by reforming the order, otherwise by totally 
extirpating it. A certain number of Janizaries were accordingly selected 
and instructed, in small bodies at a time, in European tactics by Egyptian 
officers. For awhile all went on quietly, the Janizaries being under 
the impression that the new regulations had for their only object the revival 
of an ancient system of discipline; but in June, 1826, when the troops 
were first brought together, they discovered that they were practising 
the very same evolutions which they had expressed their determination 
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to resist. A furious insurrection immediately took place, the sultan’s 
palace was pillaged and stripped, and the insurgents, to the number of 
twenty thousand men, marched to the Etmeidan, a well-known square near 
the aqueduct of Valens, which had been from time immemorial the 
rendezvous of their insurrectionary movements. This time the sultan 
was prepared with his measures. Without hesitation he directed the 
sacred standard of the prophet to be raised, and the zealous Mussulmans 
rushed from all quarters to range themselves under it. His first attempt 
was of a conciliatory character: he despatched four officers of rank 
to the Etmeidan with offers of pardon if the insurgents would imme- 
diately disperse. The message was treated with scorn, and the bearers 
of it were wantonly murdered. Meanwhile a bpdy of sixty thousand 
men, with all the available artillery, had assembled on the side of order. 
These troops surrounded the Etmeidan where the Janizaries were assembled 
in a dense crowd, totally unsuspicious of what was impending, and opened 
upon them a general discharge of grape-shot, which mowed them down 
in hundreds. The survivors retired to the barracks, which were close 
by, and shut themselves up. But orders were immediately given to 
set fire to the building. The artillery thundered upon the walls; and, 
after a desperate resistance, in which many of the sultan’s troops were 
slain, the Janizaries were utterly exterminated. For two days afterwards 
the gates of the city continued closed, and strict search was made for 
such of the Janizaries as might have escaped the slaughter in the 
Etmeidan ; and these, when found, were immediately executed. About 
twenty thousand were put to death in the capital alone, besides the 
numbers which perished in the provinces. ‘Thus, after nearly four cen- 
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turies, this formidable corps, once the great bulwark of the empire, but 
eventually the pest and disturber of the community, and an insuperable 
barrier to all improvement, was totally destroyed, and the imperial throne - 
freed from its intolerable yoke. 

The abovenamed sultan, Mahmoud II., died in 1839, and was 
succeeded by his son, the present sultan, Abdul Medjid, being then in his 
twentieth year. C. A. J. 


TREES OF CALIFORNIA, 


Tere are in California things strange and wonderful besides nuggets of 
gold, and more beautiful far; some that have long ago been made familiar 
to us, though perhaps we knew not their origin, and have given pleasure 
of a better sort, enjoyment of a higher order than gold-dust is likely to 
impart, even to the man who most sets his heart om it. I allude to its 
vegetable productions, with which we are better acquainted than we are 
with those of most other remote regions, because the climate of California 
approaches that of our own land; consequently it has been, or is being, 
well searched by qualified persons sent out to discover and introduce into 
England the choicest of its ornamental plants. These have been so little 
affected by the change of climate that, without being forced in stoves or 
sheltered by glass, they have taken a firm hold in our gardens, and are as 
familiar, some of them, in our home gardens as the pinks and _ gilliflowers 
of the last century. The blue nemophila, the herald of Californian spring, 
is now one of our loveliest border plants ; Clarkia, Penstemon, Eschsholtzia, 
crimson and yellow ribes, and many others, are as hardy with us as in 
their native haunts in the new world. 
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These are among the beautiful. products of California, but only a few of 
them; for one intelligent traveller alone, Mr. Douglas, discovered upwards 
of three hundred distinct species, which before his time had been unseen 
by the eye of civilized man, and the flora of the whole country numbers 
above six thousand. 


CALIFORNIAN TREE. ( Wellingtonia grgantea.) 


With a soil thus richly carpeted with flowers of strange shapes and 
countless trees, California. wears also, in. certain districts, an aspect. of 
sublime. grandeur which has no parallel. perhaps in the world. Many 
years, it may be centuries, must pass before the trees of California can 
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look down on the copse—the mere underwood—which our oak and beech 
forests will present; but that they will do so eventually there can be little 
doubt, if they thrive as well as the herbaceous plants over which they used 
to fling their giant limbs. 

Listen to Mr. Douglas’s own narrative :—“ At mid-day I reached my 
long-wished-for pines, and lost no time in examining them, and endeavouring * 
to collect specimens and seeds. New and strange things seldom fail to 
make strong impressions, and are, therefore, frequently overrated; so 
that lest I should never again see my friends: in England to inform them 
verbally of this most beautiful and immensely grand tree, I shall here state 
the dimensions of the largest I could find among several that had been 
blown down by the wind. At three feet from the ground its cireumference 
is fifty-seven feet nine inches; at one hundred and thirty-four feet, 
seventeen feet. five inches; the extreme length two hundred and forty-five 
feet. The trunks are uncommonly straight, and the bark remarkably 
smooth for such large timber; of a whitish or light-brown. colour, and 
yielding a great quantity of bright amber gum. ‘The tallest stems are 
generally unbranched for two-thirds of the height of the tree ; the branches 
rather pendulous, with cones hanging from their points like sugar-loaves 
in a grocer’s shop. ‘These cones are, however, only seen on. the loftiest 
trees, and the putting myself in possession of three of these (all I could 
obtain) nearly brought my life to a close. As it was impossible either to 
climb the tree or hew it down, I endeavoured to knock off the cones by 
firing at them with ball, when the report of my gun brought eight Indians, 
all of them painted with red earth, armed with bows, arrows, bone-tipped 
spears, and flint knives. ‘They appeared anything but friendly. I 
endeavoured to explain to them what I wanted, and they seemed satisfied, 
and sat down to smoke; but presently I perceived one of them string his 
bow, and another sharpen his flint. knife with a pair of wooden pincers, and 
suspend it on the wrist of the right havd. Further testimony of their 
intentions was unnecessary. ‘To save myself by flight was impossible, se, 
without hesitation, I stepped back about five paces, cocked my gun, drew 
one of my pistols out of my belt, and holding it in my left hand, and the 
gun in my right, showed myself determined to fight for my life. As much 
as possible 1 endeavoured to preserve my coolness; and thus we stood, 
looking at one another, without making any movement or, uttering a 
word for perhaps ten minutes, when one, at last; who seemed the leader, 
gave a sign that they wished for some tobacco; this I signified that they 
should have if they fetched me a quantity of cones. They went. off 
immediately in search of them, and no sooner were they all out of sight 
than I picked up my three cones and some twigs of the tree and made the 
quickest possible retreat, hurrying back to my camp, which I reached 
before dusk. The wood is remarkably fine-grained and heavy; the leaves 
short and bright green, inserted, five together, in a very short sheath. Of 
my three cones, one measures fourteen inches and a half, and the two 
others are respectively half an inch and an inch shorter, all full of fine 
seed. A little before this time of year, the Indians gather the cones and 
roast them on the embers, then quarter them and shake out the seeds, which 
are afterwards thoroughly dried and pounded into a sort of flour, or else 
eaten whole.” 

The same traveller thus writes of another curious tree growing, in 
California :— But the great beauty of Californian vegetation. is a species 
of Taxodium, which gives the mountains a most peculiar, 1 was almost 
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going to say awful appearance—something which plainly tells us we are 
not in Europe. I have repeatedly measured specimens of this tree two 
hundred and seventy feet long and thirty-two feet round, at three feet above 
the ground. Some few I saw upwards of three hundred feet high, ‘but 
, none in which the thickness was greater than those I have instanced.” 

Of this tree no specimens or seeds have ever reached England; none 
at least from that source. A collector, however—Mr. W. Lobb, a 
gentleman whose name is well known in the botanical ‘and horticultural 
world, and who had been sent out by the eminent nurseryman, Mr. Veitch, 
of Exeter and Chelsea—has recently returned from California, bringing 
with him, among other vegetable curiosities, a living specimen and s seeds of 
a tree of far greater dimensions, and possibly of the same, or certainly an 
allied species. A description of it, drawn up by Dr. Lindley, was published 
in the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ of December 24th, 1853, and proved 
the most remarkable “ Christmas Tree” of the season. Mr. Lobb’s own 
account is as follows : — 

“This magnificent evergreen tree, from its extraordinary height and 
large dimensions, may be termed the monarch of the Californian 
forest. It inhabits a solitary district on the elevated slopes of the 
Sacra Nivada, near the head waters of the Stanislau and San Antonio 
rivers, ‘in lat. 38° N., long. 120° 10’, at an elevation of five thousand 
feet from the level ofsthe sea. From eighty to ninety trees exist, all 
within the circuit of a mile, and these varying from two hundred and fifty 
feet to three hundred and twenty feet in height, and from ten to twenty 
feet in diameter. Their manner of growth is much like Sequira ( Taxo- 
dium) sempervirens ; some are solitary, some are in pairs, while some, and 
not unfrequently, stand three and four together. <A tree recently felled 
measured about three hundred feet in length, with a diameter, including 
bark, of twenty-nine feet two inches at five feet from the ground; at 
eighteen feet from the ground it was fourteen feet six inches through ; at 
one hundred feet from the ground fourteen feet; and at two hundred feet 
from the ground five feet five inches. The bark is of a pale cinnamon- 
brown, and from twelve to fifteen inches in thickness. The branchlets 
are round, somewhat pendent, and resembling a cypress or juniper. ‘The 
leaves are pale grass-green ; those of the young trees are spreading, with 
a sharp acuminate point. The cones are about two inches and a half long, 
and two inches across at the thickest part. The trunk of the tree in 
question was perfectly solid, from the sapwood to the centre ; and, judging 
from the number of concentric rings, its age has been estimated at three 
thousand years. The wood is light, soft, and of a reddish colour, like 
redwood or Taxodium sempervirens. Of this vegetable monster, twenty- 
one feet of the bark, from the lower part of the trunk, have been put in 
the natural form in San Francisco for exhibition ; it there forms a spacious 
carpeted room, and contains a piano, with seats for forty persons. On one 
occasion one hundred ‘and forty children were admitted without incon- 
venience. An exact representation of this tree, drawn on the spot, is now 
in the hands of the lithographers, and will be published in a few days.” 

No notion of the prodigious size of the monster can be formed from the 
foliage ahd cones which Mr. Veitch kindly submitted to my inspection ; 
but the known probity of the collector, and the immense thickness of 
specimens of bark brought home, leave no doubt on the mind that the 
description is perfectly truthful. In fact, one can scarcely help imagining 
that the grove of eighty or ninety trees, as it stands, is a relic of a forest 
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such as those which the earth groaned under at the time when there were 
giants on the earth, or that they afforded shelter to the uncouth 
antediluvian monsters which geology has revealed to us. It is believed 
to increase in diameter at the rate of two inches in twenty years. 


“* A living thing 
Produced too slowly ever to decay.” 

Being undoubtedly the most extraordinary vegetable production that the 
present age has brought to light, and being distinct from any genus 
hitherto known, Dr. Lindley has, with much propriety, connected it with 
the name of the greatest man of the age just dying out. “ Wellington,” 
he says, ‘“‘ stands as high above his contemporaries as the Californian tree 
above all the surrounding foresters. Let it then bear henceforth the name 
of ‘ Wellingtonia gigantea.’ ” 

A tree which grew at an elevation of five thousand feet in lat. 38° will 
probably find a genial climate in England. [English homesteads may, 
therefore, if the world lasts long enough, be sheltered by mature specimens 
of Wellingtonia gigantea. C. A.J: 


RAMBLES IN TITE PYRENEES.—No. IX. 


Ar six o’clock on an autumn morning, when the sun promised to atone 
for the bitterness of the wind, which on some preceding days had 
threatened to sever our persons in two, we again mounted our ponies, 
while the freshly-fallen snow lay bright on the mountain sides, and took 
our pleasant way towards the fair Val d’Argelez. ‘That road was at 
first bordered by green pasturages, of such a tint of green as I believe 
the Pyrenees alone produce, bounded, but not shaded, by mountains 
of lofty and most diversified forms, in whose clefts the freshly-fallen snow 
lay sparkling, while we felt that the heat would soon become oppressive. 
At that sweet young hour, however, we did not suffer from it; and among 
all our rambles few were pleasanter than that which brought us to the 
town of Lourdes—a town which, in the French meaning of the word, 
seems not ill-named; a heavy, dull-looking place it is. While the 
horses rested, we went up to the castle, chiefly to enjoy the view from 
the platform. And there, leaning over the parapet, we discussed our 
own story of the place, to the great discontent of the local guide. 

The famous Sir John Froissart, who wrote of “ things done in France” 
from the concluding part of the reign of Edward I1. to the time of the 
coronation of Henry IV., tells us something of this town and castle :-— 

“T learned,” he says, “that the Prince of Wales (the Black Prince), during 
his residence at Tarbes, had a great desire to see the castle of Lourde, 
three leagues distant among the mountains. When he had fully examined 
that castle and country, he was much pleased, as well with the strength 
of the place as with its situation on the frontiers of several countries ; for 
they of Lourde can overrun the kingdom of Arragon, and as far as Barcelona 
in Catalonia. 

“The Black Prince then called to him a knight of his household, and said, 
‘Sir Peter, 1 nominate and command you Governor and Captain of Lourde, 
and Regent of the country of ee Now guard well this castle, so as 
to give a good account of it to my lord and father, and to myself.’ 

““* My lord,’ replied the knight, ‘ that will I cheerfully do.’ And he forth- 
with did homage, and pledged his faith. ; 

“ But the Count de Foix, under guise of friendship, sends for the faithful 
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Sir Peter, and demands that the castle of Lourde be delivered over to 
him, for he was his kinsman. 

“ «My lord,’ replied Sir Peter, ‘it is true I owe you faith and homage, 
for I am a poor knight of your country, and of your blood also ; but as 
for the castle of Lourde, I hold it for the King of England, and to none 
but him will I ever surrender it.’ 

“*Ho! ho!’ cried the Count, ‘dost thou say so? By this head thou 
hast not said it for nothing ;’ and he struck at him so foully with his dagger 
that he wounded him in five different places. 

“ Then cried the knight, ‘Ha! ha! my lord, this is not gentle treatment ; 
you sent for me hither, and you are murdering me.’ 

“ Having given him the five strokes of the dagger, the Count ordered him 
to be cast into the dungeon, and he there died.” 


With this story of the old chronicler in our thoughts, we turned to our 
expecting guide, or valet de place, and asked him if the castle had not once 
been in possession of the English. We expressed ourselves, I dare say, in 
rather too literal English-French, for the man at once replied, “‘ Yes, it was 
once in possession of an Englishman, Monseigneur le Due d’Elgine.” 

‘What does he mean ?” one of us asked the other. 

“Simply, that Napoleon the Great, in the war-time, put this castle of 
Lourdes in possession of Lord Elgin, of marble celebrity, who was made 
prisoner here,” the other answered. 

“But did not this castle,” I asked the man in plainer French, “ once 
form part of the King of England’s possessions in this country ?”’ 

“No, no!” he cried indignantly, “ the Duc de Vellingdon tried to take 
it, but he could not.”’ 

So we gave up our research after historic facts, and went on in search 
of more easily-found natural beauties. ‘The bare, slaty barrier, not very 
unlike the pass of Clanberris, in Wales, that forms the passage to the 
town of Argelez, is a set-off to the charms of the lovely valley in which 
the town is placed. 

One might almost imagine that the garden of Eden must have been 
something like to what the Val d’ Argelez appeared to us beneath the bright- 
ness of that glowing sun, at least if two objects of a different character 
were removed—I mean the picturesque remains of the two feudal towers 
which guarded its entrance in former times, and still perpetuate the 
memory of the strife and rapine and evil that came into the world after 
sin had defaced that Eden. 

Unlike most of ‘the Pyrenean valleys, this one is wide and basin-shaped, 
divided in its verdant bosom by the blue and winding Gave; and the 
vivid green of its colouring, blending with the soft blueness of the 
atmosphere, presents altogether such a landscape as Claude Lorraine 
has ‘painted, while the snow-gemmed mountains around it form a more 
exquisite background than mere fancy could invent. 

We passed straight through the town, fur a dirty—perhaps, to numerous 
English tourists, extortionate—inn had few attractions in such scenery, 
and commencing the ascent of a rugged mountain lane, we approached 
the still more charming Val d’Azun, and found a grove of splendid 
chestnuts, carpeted with mossy turf, soft and green as “ fairy feet have 
ever trod,” and studded with pieces of rock, which invited us to rest and 
dine in a manner more agreeable than the inn had done. 

The horses were left beneath the leafy shade to feast on the tender grass, 
and their riders prepared for their feast also. ‘The fine, large-leaved 
chestnuts were our canopy, the mossy sod our dais, a large stone our table, 
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and cold fowl, bread, grapes, and the country wine, that is here so good and 
cheap, afforded us altogether a repast as good, and, I believe, much more 
heartily enjoyed, than any table d’hdéte has yielded to a gourmand tourist. 

The heat became excessive as we proceeded, but from time to time 
we came beneath the shadow of lofty, wild fruit-trees: the cherry and 
walnut were most abundant, and these, mingled with ash and birch, were 
completely wreathed and linked together by the tall and graceful vines, 
which, twining round their stems, shot up even beyond their tops, hanging 
a light, fanciful drapery from tree to tree, and blending shades of green 
in the most exquisite manner I had ever seen; while at times their long: 
arms, disdaining support, roamed away in rather dangerous liberty, their 
dark leaves trembling even in the stilly air, which had power to move 
the fragile branches, and thus adding another charm to the sylvan scene 
by throwing flickering shadows constantly over the smooth and brilliant 
turf beneath them. And all along the side of our narrow road, those 
beautiful slopes of verdant green stretched down to the very brink of 
the brilliantly-blue river, beyond which lay a scene of valley and mountain 
more extended still. 

We went at the slowest pace at which a horse’s feet could move, yet the 
sense of heat was almost insupportable. 

The inn of Arras was announced by the guide, and I was glad to think 
of a short retreat from the sun. It was a most dirty house, where men, 
women, and boys were all busy tailoring. The anxious hostess, fearing we 
were going to-run away, threw open the door of an inner room, which 
had actually a glass one opposite to it. And no wonder, with such a 
view as it presented! Even the dirt, that forbade our entrance at first 
sight, was forgotten. I wajked straight through it, and got out into 
the pleasant verger, or orchard, under the shade of the trees and vines. 
Here I was soon surrounded by a’troop of poor, dirty little girls, all looking 
much more blackened and woe-begone than if they-had been workers in 
an English factory, instead of dwellers in such bright and lovely scenes. 

They stood round me, intently gazing at me, with such looks of wonder 
and interest, admiration, and evident compassion, as made me forgive 
the encroachment on my wished-for solitude ; there was no rudeness in 
their unrestrained curiosity, yet they closely examined both myself 
and my dress, venturing to touch the latter when they saw' I did not 
reprove them, and, in fact, behaving much as a group of gentle, timid 
young savages might do at the sight of an European stranger. 

Our horses were refreshed here, however, and that was a great point in 
our favour, and would have helped to make us believe that our road and 
our spirits were better after leaving Arras, even if the fact itself were not so. 

The Val d’Azun terminates at the foot of the mountains, in a small 
amphitheatre, just before the village of Arrens: there is no forward 
passage save a bad, and, it is said, rather dangerous one by a path called 
the Col de Tortes, which is practicable on foot but difficult on horseback. 
This passage we wished to take, in order to reach Les Eaux Bonnes, or the 
Good Waters, which is one of the most fashionable of the Pyrenean baths. 
Just as.we approached the ‘low-lying village of Arrens, and saw its old 

“founded on a rock,” for the floor ‘is nothing 
die sun sunk, and the chill made us anxious for our night-quarters. 

Through the barred windows of a house, that had much the aspect of a 
prison, I saw a priest in his long cassock, engaged with his book On 
seeing the travellers, he threw away the book, ran down to the door, looking 
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very anxious and very much puzzled, turning his head in all directions, 
as if in search of some one who ought to be there also. At last he 
rushed forward, half dragged me off my pony, and led the creature to 
the stable ; then he flew back and led us into the kitchen, and ran about 
crying out, “Mamma! mamma!” and wringing his hands. The fire was 
out, and it was evident his mamma was out also; so he got sgme wood 
and lighted it, and then sat (without any seat) before it, blowing it up, 
or fanning it rather, with the skirt of his long black dress; but leaving 
it before it was lighted, he darted away to see if the horses were to be 
fed, and ran back to see if such was to be our case also; all the time 
bewailing to himself his mamma’s unfortunate absence. Never was there 
so active and perplexed an abbé, for such was the poor son of the 
good woman who was to be our hostess. She came in at last, to our 
great relief, for the zeal of our clerical servitor was far greater than 
his skill in performance. We then got two rather clean rooms, some 
soupe maigre, and an omelette. The ever-busy abbé flew to get me 
my tea, while his mamma was making the omelette, and he ran in with 
it in a basin, leaves and all, and a large pewter spoon for me to eat it with. 

When we had finished our,“ tea and supper,” we went out to see the 
curious old church of Pouy le Hun, built on the rock which forms its 
only floor. It was made a barrack by the revolutionaries, who amused 
themselves by cutting and hacking all that was more impressible than its 
rocky foundation. 

The cold that follows the departure of the sun does not last long; the 
evenings and nights are often dry and warm. It was now so brilliantly 
moonlight that we could see almost as distinctly around us as we had 
done in the sunlight. The green fields, indeed, did not look quite so bright, 
but the small white dwellings which dotted them were very visible. 

Almost all the people here are small landed proprietors, and poverty 
is little felt, mendicity almost unknown. The fair valleys of Argelez 
and Azun are happy in the real condition of their people, as well as in 
their own extreme beauty; if none are extremely rich, none are miserably 
poor. The extremes of wealth and poverty, so well known to ourselves, 
are unknown, scarcely comprehensible to the simpler natives here. Yet 
here that frightful malady cretinism is not uncommon, and the hideous 
goitre is singularly common. 

At Arrens the winter is severe, and its position, just under the mountains, 
must render it liable to be buried in snow. But in that season the farmers 
find employment in their houses for the working-people who have none 
of their own. Where machinery is not in use, this is more likely to 
be the case. The constant industry of these mountaineers is remarkable; 
and so the poor, who either have no houses of their own or wish to 
leave them in the hard winters, are sure to be taken into those of their 
more comfortable neighbours, where they are both paid and maintained, 
while assisting in knitting, spinning, weaving, basket and net making, 
feeding and caring for cattle, making up dairy produce, and all sorts 
of labour, that is ceaselessly going on both within doors and without. 
And thus, at the return of spring, the poor can return to their occupations 
with, in some cases, as much as sixty francs (12/. 10s.)—a Pyrenean 
fortune—wherewith to trade again. 





